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By Frank Overton, M. D., Dr. P. H., Sc. D., Author of “Applied 
Physiology,”’ Sanitary Supervisor, New York State Department of Health 


HE schools have a great civic responsibility. They are the chief factor in 

4} raising the standards of health in this country. Their courses of study teach 

boys and girls how they should apply in their daily life the knowledge 
gained from scientific investigation. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE HYGIENE INSTRUCTION in the schools is, therefore, of tremendous im- 
portance. If the health of the individual and the community is to continue to improve, there 
must be a corresponding advance in the training given to the young. 


OVERTON’S REVISED HYGIENE BOOKS present the LATEST SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION that is of 
value in building up the health of the individual and improving the living conditions of 
the community, 


These new textbooks treat of three kinds of topics—sCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, HEALTH HABITS, 
and CIVIC CONDITIONS. 


The LANGUAGE of the books is simple and direct. The use of short, common words and of clear 
explanations of the scientific principles make the work easily understandable by young 
people. 


The PICTURES are unique and numerous and very largely new. Most of them have been made 
especially for these books from photographs taken by the author to illustrate the text. In 
General Hygiene, Revised, there is an unusual series of graphic diagrams showing how 
diseases in general and some diseases in particular are communicated from one person to 
another. 


The books MEET THE DEMANDS Of modern courses of study and embody the experience of the 
author as a physician and health official who is constantly active in giving people of all 
classes needed instruction to prevent diseases, correct defects, and live efficiently. 


References to points to be observed are made in the text of the two books and in suggestions to the 
teacher at the end of each chapter. The teaching apparatus is further strengthened by the 
questions for the pupils at the close of each chapter. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Ationta 
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The Anderson Arithmetics 


Meet the demand for a series 
that will get results 


They are modern, they are scientific, 
they make use of the most recent class- 
room experimentation. 


They also represent years of practical 
experience on the part of the author. They 
are, therefore, built only: upon those ex- 
pert theories which will actually function 
in securing results. 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS con- 
centrate upon the difficult facts of arith- 
metic,—facts which have been determined 
by classroom experimentation. Practical 
experience has presented these facts and 
drilled upon them in such a way that re- 
sults are bound to follow. 


Write our nearest office and find out 
more about this series. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Proficiency Test 


By E. G. BLACKSTONE 
Detroit Teachers College, Michigan 


This series of tests is designed to measure all the elements 
entering into stenographic ability and to provide a means of 
comparing the ability of stenographers, of determining the 
results obtained in ‘teaching and of classifying pupils ac- 
cording to ability. The first test of the series, that in type- 
writing, is now ready. Tests in note-taking and transcribing 
are in active preparation. 


The typewriting tests have been made after years of exreri- 
mentation in determining (1) the unit of measure, (2) the 
material, and (3) the time that is necessary to secure a satis- 
factory estimate of ability. Five alternative forms of equai 
difficulty are provided in order to test at frequent intervals 
without repetition of material. 


Complete directions for giving and scoring the test and 
tabulating the results are. included in the Manual. Norms 
showing expected scores at various stages of instruction 
are given. 


Use of the typewriting tests will enable teacher or principal 
in a commercial school to check up the results in typewrit- 
ing classes so that proper readjustments may be made. 
Pupils may be classified according to ability as shown by 


the test, the difficulties of individuals may be diagnosed, 


and the effects of different methods of teaching and of physi 
cal conditions may be studied. 


Lypewriting; Forni A, B,C, D, or E, Price per package 
of 25, including Manual, Percentile Graph, and Class Record 
$1,00'net, 


Specimen Set. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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Blackstone Stenographic | 


Encourage Individuality 


The great problem in English teaching is to present the gram- 


matical and_ rhetorical 


individuality. 


fundamentals without checking native 
In solving this problem 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


BY WILLIAM M. TANNER 
The author has 


scores a distinct success. 


wisely chosen to 


emphasize the function of grammar rather than its form. By 
effective coérdination between grammar, rhetoric, and punctuation, 
and by judicious use of cross references one rule does the work 
formerly done by many. Thirty pages near the end of the book 
provide a thorough review of the essentials of grammar. 


A comprehensive textbook for the high-school course and especially 
valuable for reference throughout the four years. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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ZENOS E. SCOTT AT SPRINGFIELD 


Dr. Zenos E, Scott of Louisville, Kentucky, 
began his superintendency in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, recently with a delightful address 
which tcachers, principals, and the public appre- 
ciated. 

“We can deal too much in pedagogy, toc 
little in the immediate application of com- 
mon serse in education. 

“The important tasks now are to see to it 
that good schools pattern after good business 
and that good business, on the other hand, 
looks with favor upon the success of good 
school work. 

“When we make it possible for the public 
as a whole to feel a satisfaction in the work 
of the schools, and when their good work is so: 
well known that the public underwrites it, we 
have advertised our schools and as a_neces- 
sary result we have improved teaching. 

“The children of the schools from the kin- 
dergarten to the high school should be the best 
advertisers for the schools. When we outline 
our work and plan our procedure so that clil- 
dren believe in and uphold their schools, we 
have taken an advance step in securing better 
teaching. It is essential that opportunities be 
Provided through the course cf study for the 


children in the various grades to discuss what 
their schools are, what their schools do, why 
good schools are important, why they, as 
pupils, are important factors it. a school, what 
the responsibilities of the pupils are in having 
good schools, and what the responsibilities of 
the public are to insure good schools. 

“Whenever a community is encouraged to 
accept the work of a teacher in the school- 
room, and to give her an important place ir 
the life of the community, it has made it possi- 
ble for that teacher to do better work. The 
community that desires tc get the best ser- 
vice out of its teachers is that community 
which will make it possible for its teachers to 
have social duties to perform in keeping with 
the positions which they hold.” 


a 


American Education Week, November 18-24, 
1923. 


JEAN B. ELWELL OF XENIA 


Coilier’s, The National Weekly, in the issue 
of September 15, had a fuli-page article on the 
work cf Miss Jean B. Elwell of Xenia, for 
whom the city has aamed the auditorium in 
their new high school building. Because we 
have known Miss Elwell’s work admiringly for 
forty years, and because we know the article 
by Fred C. Kelly in nowise over-paints the 
picture, we are using the article in this issue. 
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Fire Prevention Week October 7-13. 


SUPERINTENDENT YOUNG, WORCESTER 


Superintendent W. S. Young of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has the great advantage of 
having known the city and its schools for 
several years, and his appeal is to the public. 
No one makes a more effective statement than 
does he. There are 31,012 children enrolled 
in the schools of Worcester. Of these, more 
than one-sixth, or 5,279, are devrived of at 
least one hour’s schooling each day, which is 
equivalent to robbing more than a thousand 
children of ail the education of a year. There 
are twenty-six buildings so crowded that part- 
time session; are necessary. There are 151 
classes on part-time schedules. 

The enrollment has increased 1,140 in one 
year. 
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Children’s Book Week November 11-17. 
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KNAPP TO STILLWATER 


The selection of Bradford Knapp as presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
Jege at Stiliwater, Oklahoma, and his accept- 
ance of the position has high significance at 
this time when the entire country is interested 
in the various activities of Governor Walton. 
No governor has been under the same criticism, 
educationally, as was the Governor of Okla- 
homa when he came into office, and the things 
he was reputed to be planning tc do to the 
educational institutions, and the thing that 
was done at Stillwater soon after the Gover- 
nor’s inauguration led to fear that much harm 
would follow. Since then it has been rumored 
that several men have declined both the presi- 
dency of the State University and of the Col- 
lege at Stillwater, but no better choice could 


have been made, professionally or personally, 
than this of Bradford Knapp, whose acceptance 
of the position means that he knows that he is 
to have a free hand in the promoticn of agri- 
culture. Bradford Knapp is a son of Seaman 
Knapp, long director of the Bureau of States 
Relations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which bureau he made one of the 
largest in any department of the Federal Govy- 
ernment. 

Bradford Knapp was associated with his 
father in the bureau, and in 1920 became Dean 
of Agriculture in the State University of 
Arkansas. The educational as well as the agri- 
cultural world has cause for rejoicing in the 
cutcome at Stillwater. 


VITALIZED AGRICULTURE 


We can recall nothing that has been quite 
so professionally depressing as the conditions 
which made it advisable for the International 
Harvester Company to discontinue the educa- 
tional extension work, which included the 
withdrawal of the field chamipions of Vitalized 
Agriculture, which Proiessor P. G. Holden had 
started so gloriously. We have known nothing 
in educational progress that had so much of 
promise for rural and suburbai schools as had 
Professor Holden’s plan for rotation of agri- 
cultural subjects in school when the crusade 
was cailed off. 

The vitality of the plan has been abundantly 
demonstrated in several places without any 
outside aid. Professor Orson Kyan in Logan, 
Utah, has kept the interest at white heat, and 
this year he will have an article each of the 


- months in the Popular Educator, Boston, which 


is by far the best presentation of the whole 
subject in action that has been published since 
Professor Helden ceased aggressive leadership. 


An even better demonstration of the vitality 
and virility of the Holden scheme is the 
work being done by Bert Cooper at Teachers 
College, Maryville, Missouri. I was greatly 
impressed with the werderful work in Noda- 
way county, Missouri, Maryville’s County, 
when Bert Cooper was county superintendent, 
and wrote of it exuberantly, and on the 
faculty of Teachers College, Maryville, he has 
continued to magnify Vitalized Agriculture and 
its retation features with the success 
that he had in the Nedaway County 
schools. 

This year he and his associates in the col- 
lege work have twelve extension courses in 
the Maryville College district, and in_ the 
summer after the college term ended Profes- 
sor Cooper carried the message of Vitalized 
Agriculture to Nebraska, where he had several 
short courses in which the teachers were 50 
interested in the work that they stayed every 
night till 10 o’clock. 


2. 


PRIVATE GIFTS TO 


The World’s Work article by William 
McAndrew has led to much interest in private 
gifts to public education. We have been re- 
ceiving requests for “cases” to be used in 
various cities. While we are not in positicn 
to give instances encugh to be of value be- 
cause we have not kept them on file, we have 
had many reports of such gifts. 

Hannibal, Missouri, has recently had a gift of 
$200,00 for a public school as a memorial, and 
the announcement of the gift was promotive 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


of a bond issue of $600,000 by a vote of three 
to one, and Hannibal, L. McCartney, superin- 
tendent, will be up to the minute in school 
buildings. 

It is easy to see that an argument can be 
made against such gifts, but in the present 
taxation situation, until some way is worked 
out to get adequate results from taxation of 
large incomes or great wealth, such gifts will 
probably be welcome. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCATION— (VII.) 


DANIEL COLLAMORE HEATH 


A, E, WINSHIP 


Of the more than 100,000,000 persons of the 
United States above six years of age undoubt- 
edly one hali of those born in this country 
have studied school books with the name of 
D. C. Heath & Company on the title page. 
Many millions of the school children today 
are using books with that on the title-page. 

Probably no one now active in educationai 
circles knew “Collamore Heath” as intimately 
from 1873 to 1908 as did the writer, which 
justifies an unusual reminiscent write-up ot 
Mr. Heath as an Educational Pioncer. 


I was a member of the School Committee of 


knew. Wilde was caution personified, and 
Edwin Ginn never had any suspicion that there 
was such a word as caution in the dictionary, 
and when Mr. Wiide got scared he would con- 
fide to me his anxiety. Edwin Ginn was scar- 
ing the old-time publishers of Boston from 
another angle than that which scared Wilde. No 
one had ever dashed into the school beok arena 
as did Edwin Ginn, who sometimes scared his 
junior partner as well as his rivals and his 
financial backer, 

Ginn and Heath were an interesting com- 
bination, about whom every one was talking. 


DANIEL COLLAMORE HEATH 


Reading, Massachusetts, when a young book 
agent, a recent graduate of Amherst Ccllege, 
interested me in the merits of a special schooi 
book whose introduction ke was promoting. 
His engaging manner, his social charm, more 
than the merit of his book, captivated nie, 
and until his death we were close friends. 

A year later Mr. Heath formed a partner- 
ship with Edwin Ginn, whom I knew especially 
Well, because William A. Wilde, a patron saint 
of mine, was deeply interested iw financing the 
Most dare-devil publisher New England ever 


The senior partner did not always consult the 
junior partner or his financial backer before 
Jaunching an expensive proposition, and neither 
Wilde nor Heath felt called upon to refrain 
from saying what he thought of the impetu- 
osity of Edwin Ginn. Those were certainly 
great days for gossips. 

It was no surprise when in 1885 Daniel Colla- 
more Heath retired from the partnership of 
Ginn & Heath and established the publishing 
business of D. C. Heath & Company. 

I can remember as though it were yesterday 
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when Collamore Heath told me that he had a 
few thousand dollars in real cash and a few 
books, some cloth-bound textbooks and some 
in paper covers, and was to have a_ small 
business of his own. He said he would never 
jeopardize the cash—I think it was $75,600-— 
but would invest that safely, and let the bus'- 
ness take care of its Gwn linancing. He had had 
all the worry over financing a book busines; 
that he wanted. How he would laugh about that 
in alter years. Within a year he was launch- 
ing new books and seeking new capital. 

A few weeks after he launched the I) C. 
Heatn & Company business at 5 Somerset 
sireet, Boston, | was enthroned in the presi- 
dency of the New England Fublishing Company 
and the editorship ci the Journal of Education 
at 3 Somerset street, and the neighbortiness 
Was promoted by the neighborhoodness. 

Many were the consultations over the advan- 
tages of bringing iatc his business Charles H. 
Ames of the Prang Publishing Company and 
Samuel ‘Tb. Dutton, then superintendent of 
Brookline. It was interesting because Ames 
and Dutton, special friends of mine. were also 
consultia#g me about the desirability of going 
into D. C. Heath Company. 

After the incorporation of the business in 
1895 with Mr. Heath as president, W. S. 
Smyth of Chicago as vice-president, W. E. 
Pulsifer, who had come from the Ginn firm, as 
treasurer,and Charles H.Ames as_ secretary, 
my relations with Mr. Heath were merely per- 
senal and social, but the friendship was close 
until his death. 

One social 
interest. 

In the nineties, on the street in San Fran- 
cisco, we met one day. I think it was his 
first visit to the coast, while I was very much 
at home there, for I had been going there 
since 1875. 1 had him come to the Palace 
Hotel and stop, and we had a royal chummy 
time for several days. 

The one outstanding business feature of 
those days was my bringing together Mr. 
Heath and a brilliant voung fellow, a student 
m Stanford University, in whom I was greatly 
interested, and before our holiday comradeship 
on the coast was over, Caspar W. Hodgson 
Was a part-time agent tor D. C. Heath & 
Company, and all that the World Book 
Compary means to Caspar W. Hedgson, to 
“Tests and Measurements” and to the school 
world in general has resulted from the inciden- 


incident has more than social 
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tal meeting of Ccllamore Heath and myseli 
on tie streets of San Fraacisco. 

Mr. Heath never came into rivalry with Mr. 
Ginn in business nor with any other established 
house, tiercely, but started a new line for edu- 
cationai publications of forty vears ago. He 
specialized incidentally on strictly professional 
books. He brought out in elegant style of 
type and binding the Life and Writings 02 
Comenius, Rousseau’s “ Emile,” Pestalozzi’s 
“Leonard and Gertrude,” and similar master- 
pieces, and promoted their use enthusiastically, 
This brought to him the ardent support of the 
professional leaders, especially in the colleges. 
so that more than half of the American colleges 
appear ioday in the D. C. Heath & Company 
catalogue. 

This also gave his representatives in the 
field an unusual line of approach. They had 
little oceasicn to belittle the books cf rivals, 
finding it both pleasant and profitable to steer 
clear of conflicts, political or commercial. 

To have known the House of Heath before 
any of the present champions were heard of, 
and to have known the coming of the present 
leaders into power, is something that probably 
no one else has enjoyed as has the writer. 

It may be excusable to depart from our 
purpose long enough to say that the present 
head of the Heath establishment has been a 
personal friend and professional comrade for 
near forty years. 

William E. Pulsifer was superintendent of 
an enterprising town in Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, when we first met. Soon aftei 
that he hustled for Ginn & Company with aa 
unusual zeal in hustling, and later took to the 
Heath firm a great snap and go spirit. He 
came to Somerville to live when I[ was in my 
prime in the city affairs of Somerville, 
lived in the house of a Boston principal, 2 
relative of mine, and between us Pulsifer was 
launched into politics from the word “ go.” 
Inte the city council he went with a whirl, and 
inte the presidency of the city council, which 
put him on the City Board of Education ex- 
officio, and into the mayoralty race he would 
have gone had he not been called off by the 
House of Heath. 

It is interesting to recall the various rela- 
tions we have had with an institution like that 
of D. C. Heath & Company when it was created 
and with those who have continued to build 
it into a great temple for the promotion ot 
learning. 


The foundation 


of every state is the education of its youth—Diogenes. 
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ADVICE TO HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


JOSTALL W 


TAYLOR 


State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine 


I would give my principal attention to the 
first year class. The first two or three months 
is a eritical period in high school life. In a 
large school I would try to have some of my 
finest teachers in charge of freshman classes, 
and | would make one of the very strongest of 
them responsible for the class for the next four 
years. This theory wonld 
practical in smaller schools, 

{ would charge the seniors with the respon- 
sibility of getting across to the freshmen the 
ideals of the school. 

I would make an unceasing effort to become 
accuainted with the parents of these pupils 
through public meetings and persenal calis, 
and have my teachers do hkewise. 

I would set a high feaching standard before 
my teachers by means of my versenal work, 
my supervision, and faculty conterences. Note 
1 did not say a high scholarship standard for 
the pupils—that story will be found in the 
next paragraph. We mist at least be craifts- 
men in teaching with a few—there should be 


carry out as 


many master workmen. Knowledge of the 
learning process, of how to direct study, of 


the use of the project and other methods, of 
the use of intelligence and subject tests, and 
of the objectives of the high school, and 
ability to apply that knowledge, are essential 
for resuits. If we teachers have not these 
essentials we must master them at once. ! 
would advise plan books and insist on full 
records of work accomplished. 

| wouid apply the parable cf the talents to 
my schelarship standards, and endeavor t») 
have every pupil workirg at the level of Ins 
ability whether that be one talent or five. I 


would have wvarents, teachers (past and 
nresent), tests, conferences and other 
means, help me to determine that level. Any 


variation would immediately call for a con- 
sultation of the three factors 
teacher, parents, and pupil. 


involved 
I would write the 


Department for a Uniform Marking Standard, 
if I cid not have one. 

L hope the time will come when school build- 
ings will be open four nighis a week for study 
purposes with hours from seven to nine o'clock, 
competent teachers in charge, pupils encour- 
aged to study there, delinquents required lo 
do so, parents welcome to observe, consult, and 
study. 

| waeld endeavor to knew the home life of 
my pupils directly and personally if possible. 
would keep persistently at a school and 
home club until I had a large proportion of 
the parents working actively, 
and intelligently with me. 

I would sce that the physical education pro- 
gram required by law and essential to pupil 
welfare be started the nrst week as a part 
of the working schedule. 

1 would take steps to have my school organ- 
ize itself as a schocl community for the man- 
agement of most of its extra ciassroom activi- 
ties, and would write to the agent for secon- 
dary schools for a plan that he has worked out. 

I would have tentative plans for developing 
the following matters: Kegular faculty meet- 
ings with a -onstructive program, not the gos- 
sipy, sewing circle type. Systematic vocational 
zuidance. The development of the school 
library by the appointment of a_ teacher- 
librarian with a scheol appointed comunittee. 
Joy be yours if you are tortunate encugh to 
have a trained school iibrarian. 

Finally, I would not attempt to do all 
these things at once, but I would have a 
program for the year. I would glorify my 
iob, the teaching in democracy’s school of 
citizenship. No greater or nobler is to be 
found. The fundanenrtal purpese of the high 
schovl is to enlarge the life of the coming men 
and wemen and to train for a citizenship that 
is marked by intelligence, efficiency and right- 
eousness. 


constructively 


AS YOU MAKE IT 


To the preacher, life’s a sermon, 
To the joker, it’s a jest; 

To the miser, life is money, 
To the loafer, life is rest. 


To the lawyer, life’s a trial, 
To the poet, life’s a song; 

To the doctor, life’s a patient, 
Who needs treatment right along. 


To the soldier, life’s a battle, 
To the teacher, life’s a school; 
Life’s “a good thing” to the grafter; 
It's a failure to the fool. 


To the man upon the engine, 
Life’s a long and heavy grade; 
It’s a gamble to the gambler, 
To the merchant, life’s a trade. 


Life is but a long vacation, 

To the man who loves his work; 
Life’s an everlasting effort 

To shum duty, to the shirk. 


Life is useful or unuseful, 
Life is false or life is true; 
Life is what we try to make it— 
Brother, what is life to you? 
—Exchange. 
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* FREDERICK G, GETCHELL 

1. recommend r-c-m-d advise a real project puzzle. It solves the problem 
2. convenient c-n-y-t handy of supervised study in spelling.” 

3. cordially c-d-l-y heartily But before going deeper into the advantages 
4. business b-s-n-s trade of the plan a word or two about the skeleton 
5. suggest e*t we s-g-t that and definitions might first be advisable. The 
purpose of the skeleton is to help to identify 
pig the word without disclosing anv of the real 
accept an i-n-v-t-n difficulties in its spelling. This is done :— 
10. disappoint d-s-p-t defeat hopes 1. By presenting the letters which are phon- 


The preceding paper discussed the present 
status of individual spelling and promised a 
procedure that would make its thorough-going 
application in the classroom possible. The 
present paper will sketch the main features of 
this procedure. 

The first column in the illustrative lesson 
above contains the jist of words to be studied. 
The second column gives a skeleton of the 
word and the third column, either a working 
definition of the word or else uses it with other 
words in some frequently employed combina- 
tion. The purpose of the skeleton (column 2) 
and definition (column 3) is to suggest to the 
mind of the pupil the werd to be spelled 
{colunnn 1). Now it can readily be seen that, 
if the words in the first column (the words to 
be studicd) are covered over or turned under 
out of sight, the pupil has a self-dictating, 
self-testing device which has enormous possi- 
bilities in classroom use. We will shortly see 
what some of these possibilities are, but this 
self-dictating, self-testing idea must be tho- 
roughly grasped and, therefore, even at the 
risk of some repetition, the description of the 
device given py Flora FE. Billings in the Decem- 
ber 21, 1922, issue of the Journal wil! be given. 
Miss Billings in her splendid article “ The 
Motivation of Spelling.” said: * Mr. Frederick 
G. Getchell, of the Mechanic Arts High School, 
Boston, has devised a most interesting scheme 
for the supervised study cf spelling. He has 
prepared a set cf lessons. . . . Each lesson con- 
sists of ten words listed in a column, with its 
corresponding meaning and skeleton form be- 
side it horizontally. A study card is provided 
by which the child studies his lesson one word 
at a time. The card is shaped in such a way 
as te hide the word to be spelled while dis- 
closing the skeleton key and definition. The 
use of this card does for the pupil what a 
second person dictating the word to be spelled 
does. It takes the place of the teacher and 
best of all it is self-checking and gives oppor- 
tunity for the child to work individually and 
accurately and independently. . . 

“This scheme not only is usable but it is 
most definite and objective in its appeal to the 
child’s ingenuity. . . . It leaves the teacher frec 
and develops the child’s independence and 
ability to solve his spelling problem through 


etically prominent, i.e., those which the pupil 
knows if he knows anything at all about the 
word. 

2. By omitting most vowels. 

3. By omitting most silent or obscure con- 
sonants, 

There is, of course, a constant conflict be- 
tween the need of making the skeleton com. 
plete and suggestive and the need of ccnceal- 
ing completely the elements which make the 
word diticult to spell. The result is merely 
the best judgment of the one making the 
skeleton applied to each word in turn and no 
arbitrary or formal basis of selection and _ re- 
jection should be attempted. 

The purpose of the definition is the same 
as that of the symbol. It represents merely a 
personal judgment as to what definition, 
synonym or brief contextual use will best serve 
to identify the word. Both skeleton and defi- 
nition accordingly are to be judged only on the 
basis of expediency. It should he noted that 
a double association like this is vastly more 
effective than a single one would be. It is aa 
association which is very quickly formed in the 
mind and once established has the added ad- 
vantage of great permanency. 

With this in mind the first advantage to be 
noted is that in studying his lesson the pupil 
dors not see the word to be spelled and can 
tius fest himself and beyond doubt 
whether or not he can spell the word correctly. 
When a pupil studies a word directly from a 
list his only recourse is to look at the werd 
first. In doing so even briefly his eve carries 
away an iniage of the whole word and prob- 
ably in spite of him seeks out one or more of 
its difficulties. At any rate, he never can te 
sure just how much assistance he has derived, 
even from a brief glance. Every teacher meets 
continually the pupil who says, and often hon- 
estly enough, that he “thought he knew his 
iesson,” and then proceeded to misspell half of 
it. This is a quick and sure cure for such. 

The second great advantage is that 
teacher con test the pupil any time without 
tie burden of dictating the words erally. The 
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Training School and the one in the Franklia 
School of Boston, single sheets of twenty 
words each were used and the word list was 
merely folded under when test time came. In 
a later experiment in the Edward Everett 
School two sheets were used for each list of 
words, a study sheet and a test sheet. When 
test time came, the study sheet was laid away 
and the test sheet containing the skeleton and 
definition without the word list was used. 
Where single sheets are used a better plan 
would probably be to have the skeleton and 
definition reappear upon the back. In the case 
of a list of pamphlet length the skeleton and 
definition could reappear on the back, and as 
an added precaution against the wiles of the 
young, could appear printed from the bottom 
up requiring the text to be turned arcund 
when test time comes. 

Whatever the device used it will be clear 
that we have the fundamentals of a thorough- 
going system of individual instruction such as 
was promised in the preceding paper. 

1. Each pupii can proceed at his own pac? 
with a definite means of knowing that his 
mastery of the words has been complete. 

2. The teacher can test any pupil at any 
time or all the pupils at the same time each 
upon the particular words that he is supposed 
to have mastered. It should be noted, teo, that 
the effort required on the part of the teacher 
to accomplish this highly desirable end is 
even less than the eftort now required to test 
all upon the same list. In fact, she need only 
tell them to “go to it.” 

The exact procedure which has been followed 
on various occasions will be outlined in a later 
paper, but the reader is doubtless already aware 
that Getchell Spelling is a very flexible tool 
and one which will readily lend itself to a 
great variety of procedures. 

There are many minor advantages to be 
derived from this combination of skeleton and 
definition with the word to be studied, and the 
remainder of the paper will be given over to a 
brief consideration ot a number of these in 
turn. 

1, As a ‘follow up” method with poor 
spellers it is remarkably efficient. The great 
weakness in present methods of dealing with 
poor spellers lies in the fact that the teacher 
has not the time nor the strength to keep test- 
ing them over work that the majority of the 
class has mastered. Every teacher knows that 
only the most persistent effort and an almost 
extravagant outlay of time and patience will 
produce results. By a sheer power of inertia 
many poor spellers finally slide by in grade 
atter grade. 

One of these incorrigibles came in contact with 
Getchell spelling but a few months ago. 

After a total of twenty-four one-half hour les- 
sons upon a list of 120 words his average on a 
general test was 37 per cent. On being intro- 
duceé to the new way he looked the paper 
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over a few times and then assured his teacher 
that he could write the first ten words cor- 
rectly. She quietly passed him out a test 
paper and went on with her work. A little 
later he brought his results to the desk. The 
teacher took his paper, checked the second 
word on the list as wrong and returned it to 
him with the suggestion that he correct the 
remaining errors himself and then study a 
little more carefully. This process was re-— 
peated exactly six times before the little fellow 
at last saw the light. In the next four days 
he never failed once tc present a perfect paper 
and some time later passed the final test at 
94 per cent. 

2. Absolute accuracy cau be insisted upon 
even from the poorest spellers. They may not 
cover so much ground, but it may be contended 
with some show of reason that they are better 
oft thus than they are with a hazy notion 
about a larger number of words. 

3. Except on general tests where a mark is 
needed for purposes of record, there need be 
no checking of large numbers of misspelled 
words. This will be a great boon for the 
teacher and for pupil correctors as well. It 
is quite probable that the latter get a certain 
mental confusion from contact with numbers of 
‘correct spellings. In most cases it will be 
enough to mark one error only and leave the 
rest tor the writer to find for himself. 

4. the teacher will not have to do any dic- 
tating in the daily lessons if prepared in this 
way. She may dictate an cccasional general 
test to satisfy herself that the work is really 
being done but, as confidence increases in the 
real thoroughness of this method, she will less 
and less feel the need of even that. If thorough- 
going individual instructien is adopted she may 
not tind any mere use for dictation whatever. 

5. Fupils know at every moment how far 
they have mastered their work up to the stan- 
dard set by the teacher and exactly what their 
rate of progress is. This is coming to be 
recognized as one of the greatest incentives to 
effort. Progress has perhaps never been meas- 
ured in any subject with greater exactness 
than is possible by this method, 

6. Children can perhaps be taught to attach 
skeletons and definitions to the words mis- 
spelled in their daily work and thus have 
them availabie for test purposes. This idea has 
not yet been developed in practice but plans 
are under way and it may appear later. This is 
the cnly dip into the land of conjecture so far 
in these papers, but the idea is so full of im- 
port to the teaching of spelling that it is hard 
not to refer to it as a distinct possibility. If 
it actually proves feasible in practice, that 
“ finest’ adjustment the school can make” re- 
ferred to by Suzzalio wiil become a matter of 
simple and easy administration in the school- 
room. 

7. In general it will be noted that the ten- 
dency of the procedure is to take the burden 
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away from the teacher and place it on the 
pupil where it belongs, and in a way that 
frequently proves highly pleasuralle to the 
latter. 

The advantages so far enumerated, both 
major and minor, are mainly of « practical and 
mechanicai nature. They deal mostly with the 
administrative side of spelling. There are, of 
course, a great many questions dealing with 
the psychology of speliimg which must sooner 
or later come up fer discussion, but which 
must be reserved for a Jater paper. Many oi 
these have already suggested themselves to 
the niind of the reader who has followed the 
present outline with any degree of interes?. 
The most important thing to keep in mind is 
that the evidence has not vet been presented 
except in barest outline. Later papers will cow- 
iain full treatment of the psychological aspects 
of Getchell Spelling, and will in addition pre- 
sent full accounts of experiments so far con- 
ducted in various schools, the testimony of a 
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considerable number of competent observers, 
detailed procedures for classroom use, and 
a large amount of observation and commen: 
which five vears of experiment, classroom 
practice and study have made available. 

The next paper will provide material for 
an independent experiment on the part of any 
reader of the Journal who cares to make it. 
The subject should be the poorest speller 
availible, and from the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade, as the words will be taken from 
the upper part of the Ayres scale. Teachers 
who would like to experiment with a whole 
grade or more should not attempt it at this 
time. 

The ninth article, which probably will appear 
in the issue of November 22, will be given over 
to answering questions. Address communica- 
tions to the writer at Oakland Avenue, Need- 
ham, Massachusetts. They should reach hit 
net later than two weeks before the date of 
issue. 


SHE NEVER KNEW A BAD BOY 


FRED c, 


KELLY 


[Collier’s, The National Weekly.] 


After teaching for nearly fifty vears in the 
public schools of Xenia, Ohio, Miss Jean B. 
Elwell last year voluntarily retired. A viva- 
cious, girlish littlhe woman who always gives 
the impression of having sipped from the foun- 
tain of eternal vouth, she was at the height of 
her teaching success and enthusiasm when she 
handed in her resignation. 

After it was announced that Miss Elwell had 
retired, the people of Xenia did an astonishing 
and revolutionary thing. They determined to 
make a gesture of appreciation and gratitude 
for her years of exceptional service and to 
honor her—not fifty cr a hundred years hence 
—but right now. A new high-school building, 
ef semi-monumental type, costing a third of a 
million dollars, was being built. The buiiding 
contains what is now known as the Jean B. 
Elwell Auditorium. Lvery seat in the audi- 
torium, as well as the handsome drop curtain, 
bears her initials, and on May 25 of this year, 
when the new building was dedicated, she wes 
present to hear speeches in which she was 
formally and officially recogmzed as_ having 
wielced an influence for good without parallel 
in the community. 

Miss Elwell began as a girl to teach in the 
grammar grades, later was instructor in physi- 
cal culiure, and durmg the last twenty-five 
vears taught public speaking, English litera- 
ture, aud rhetoric in the high schocl. 

What she taught in class, however, was the 
least of the achievements of Miss Elwell. Of 
the thousands of young folk who came under 
her influence, I doubt if one ever failed to find 
that there is more beauty in the world, more 


joy to be derived from knowledge, than he 
had ever suspected. Moreover, I doubt if 
many of theseleft school without a feeling that 
they had at least one friend who believed in 
them and to whom they could go and teli their 
troubles. Even the meanest boys in schcol 
came to believe that a teacher wasn’t neces- 
sarily an enemy. I know this is true because— 
well, I was there. Former pupils, returning 
to the home town for a visit after being in 
college or out in the world, have a habit of 
dropping around almost the first thing for a 
talk with Miss Elwell. Once i found at her 
liome a young man recently out of the pexiten- 
tiary; but her cordial attitude toward him 
did not indicate that she regarded him as any 
different from those of us who, more lucky 
than he, were never caught in our mischief, or 
grew up under more auspicious early environ- 
ment. 

“ Judging from your years of experience as 
a teacher,” I asked her, “ what percentage 0i 
boys are bad?” 

She thought a moment, and then, weighing 
her words, replied :— 

“Bad boys? I have never knewn one. | 
have had to dea! with misunderstood boys, dis- 
gruntled boys, and misplaced beys, but I can't 
recall cue that might preperly be called bad. | 
doubt if any such exist.” 

This, mind you, after nearly a half-century 
in the public schools. 

“ Many a poor little victim of baleful heredity 
or environment,” she went on, “ has been called 
bad when he was only lonely or neglected, 


and resorted to wilful disobedience as a meams 
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of asserting his individuality. Indeed, I have 
often found that the supposed bad boy merely 
had an excess of the virtues held in highest 
esteem. Truancy, for example, is regarded as 
an outcropping of badness, and yet I imagine 
that most truancy is due to simple elemental 
curiosity—a desire to seek, to find, and noz 
to yield. A live boy wishes to escape from 
his depressing association with a teacher who 
doesn’t know hew to interest him. He would 
wander far afield, particularly in the spring- 
time, in quest of a little of the beauty of the 
world, maybe half unconsciously hoping to find 
adventures rivaling those of Ulysses or Tom 
Sawyer. Perhaps it is curiosity also to learn 
just what will happen to ore who fails to con- 
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tion, with accounts of his scholastic triumphs 
or deeds of social welfare? A gentle lad I 
knew, who had heard many memoirs of 
paternal exploits along the scholastic Alameda, 
broke out in defiance and smart-aleck rudeness 
that savored of a tough; to his mother’s re- 
proof he replied sedately: ‘Well, if I don’t do 
something pretty soon, like father tells about, 
I won’t have anything to tell my little boys 
when I grow up.’ I recall another bit of dia- 
ioguc: ‘Now, mother wants you to be a nice 
little man.’ ‘I don’t want to be a nice man; 
I want to be a fellow like dad.’ 

“This may sound paradoxical, but sometimes 
the really good, decile youth is growing in 
character at the same time that his report 


JEAN B. ELWELL 


form. Is this unadulterated badness or is it 
the spunk of a superior though possibly mis- 
guided spirit that rebels against yielding too 
easily in the eternal struggle between society 
and the individual? Of course, we must not 
ignore truancy or other escapades with an 
inane smile of dishonest optimism. No, we 
must save the youngster from mistakes for 
which he may have to pay as dearly as for 
sins. We must try to teach him that there are 
situations in which even a born rebel finds it 
wise to conform. But while trying to help 
him, we must dismiss the idea from our minds 
that we are dealing with somehody who is 
inherently bad. 

“A growing boy wants adventure—thrills! 
But civilization as he secs it in school doesn’t 
seem to contribute the thrills that he hears 
the Glder generation tell about. Does father 
regale posterity, even unto the third genera- 


cards show a lapse in deportment. I have seen 
this happen so often that I long ago canie to 
accept it as logical and natural. <A habit of 
negative goodness—that is, not doing wrong 
because of a tendency not to do anything at 
all—is jostled by ar impulse of sccial initiative.” 

Miss Elwell is a living refutation of the 
vhrase: “Only a mother can understand.” The 
trcukle with the average mother, as well as 
with the average father, is that she doesn’t 
understand. “It’s so easy.” remarks Miss 
Elweil, “for us adults to confuse badness in 4 
child with anything that bothers us. ‘Be + 
good boy,’ we say, ‘and stop making that 
noise. The noise isn’t to be confused with 
wrong-doing; indeed, it wouldn’t even be ob- 
jectionadle to us if we were younger—except 
that jt isn’t nearly as loud as it might he. A 
child 15 net just a small adult, We forget 
that childhood most craves activity, ‘Do’ is 
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the key word for the regulation of young child 
life. Too often we try to substitute ‘Don’t 
If yeu want to keep a child out of mischief, 
give him something to do. The main thing is 
te try to keep voung by doing with the young- 
ster and entering intc his activities and inter- 
ests whether in the field or in the library. 
When a home is one of laughter, love, and 
song, with shared interests, the problems of 
adolescence are not serious. 

“Harm never lies in what a boy dves so 
much as in his motive in doing it. Throughout 
my experience as a teacher I've felt, for exam- 
ple, that boys in school should be discouraged 
from smoking cigarettes; but the bigges: 
objection isn’t any physical harm that might 
come from the practice; rather it is the atti- 
tude of the boy in his defensive ‘What’s wrong 
about it?’ rather than ‘ What’s the good in it?’ 

“The worst thing about a boy’s smoking 1s 
the danger to him from the fact of sneaking 
his smekes. He would be in danger, of course, 
if he sneaked to church. if I can get a boy to 
talk about his smoking, I can help him to regu- 
late it. Sometimes the cigarette becomes 4 
lever by which to lift a boy from the common- 
place to a plane of high endeavor. Almost any 
bey jikes to deny himself, provided the denial 
involves sacrifice or approaches hercism.” 

“What,” I asked this experienced teacher, 
“is the greatest common educational  mis- 
take?” 

imagine, 


” . 


she replied, “it is the idea that 
school js designed primarily as a preparation 
tor later life Why, school ts life; every day 
more abundant life; meeting, competing with 
one’s fellows, responding to the inmipulse fer 
initiative, the joy ot work well done. When- 
ever a school is conducted only for the good 
the learning will be in after years it is a 
failure. The days that make the chill 
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happy are the ones that make him wise.” 

“Ts the democracy of our schools ever harm- 
ful?” I asked. 

“T don’t think school associations are ever 
as harmful tn themseives as the attitude par- 
ents or teachers may take teward them,” was 
the reply. “Your carefully raised little boy 
comes home some evening, during his first 
week in school, bringing dirty-faced ike and 
Mike with him. The danger of contamination 
from these questionabie chums is incomparably 
less than that from parental blundering that 
might make of the naturally democratic boy 
a snob—-feeling himself superior to these less 
happily reared lads. I never knew a snobbish 
boy who was not first made so by his parents.” 

“How much credit or blame do you think 
the teacher should take for what becomes of 4 
pupil? ” 

“IT have asked myself the same question a 
thousand times, but never found the answer. 
If a teacher were over-conscientious, she might 
make her own life miserable. All she can do is 
her best. If I’ve had any success it has been 
through searching for latent power in a young- 
ster. I’m impatient with helping him do what 
he «n do. Intuitively in my earlier teaching 
and purposively in later vears, I have tried to 
help him do what he thought he couldn’t do. 
That was the keynote of anything I have ever 
helped any boy or girl to accomplish. The 
teacher can’t always overcome unfortunate 
home environment. Sometimes, though, she 
can act as guide and lead a few foilowers to 
heights that they might not have attempted. 
Most people are not in the habit of ascending 
Mont Blane before sunrisc. About the most 
the teacher-guide can do is to keep just a little 
ahead of the climber and call back through the 
mist, saying in effect: “Oh, just look up here! 
Do come on up here where i am!’ ” 
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I am Fire. I respect no man, no place, no thing. 

I have left my mark upon every land and on every race. 

I have destroyed large areas and consumed whole cities. 

I have killed multitudes and I still keep on doing so. 

I never stop until I destroy all that lies within my path. 

I strike at the hovel and the palace, the great and the smal’. 

I am a ruthless tyrant, destructive alike to life and 
property. 

My time is any time, my place is any place, my method is 
any method. 

Man has tried to master me and has failed. 

I strike when and where he least expects me. 

He has invented appliances to check and retard me. 

He has thought himself safe with his meagre protection. 

He has allowed his children to play with me as if I were 
a toy. 

He still doesn't realize that I am his inveterate enemy. 

He has felt himself secure and has not watched for my 
coming. 

He has paid me my price for his ignorance—his life. 

He knows that I am dangerous and he still invites me. 

He has tried to combat me with his appliances and failed. 

He flees from me whenever [I show myseli 


> 


He has legislated against me and failed to enforce the 
laws. 

He has aided me by placing in my way that which I feed 
on. 

Whenever I destroy, I do not discriminate between the old 
and the young. 

When I destroy, the labor of a lifetime disappears in-a 
few hours. 

The catastrophes which I cause do not hinder my opera- 
tions. 

The lessons which I teach by my destruction do not show 
results. 

I am stronger this year than I was last year. 

The toll I exact is getting larger every year, 

Which proves that mankind has not mastered me yet. 

He has tried to prevent me from starting and has got 
results. 

I am never going to be eliminated so long as man is care- 
less. 

Ii I am allowed to start I will keep on destroying. 

And I am never going to stop until I am prevented, 

Because I am all that is wicked and destructive, 
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Teachers who have used Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- fill the gap which every progressive educator knew existed 
bedia in their school work have learned to interpret a new in our educational equipment. But not even in their most 
Meaning into the name ‘“encyclopedia.”’ sanguine hopes did they expect the immediate, unanimous, 

Whatever the subject, this new type encyclopedia sup- and enthusiatic approval which has been accorded it by the 
dlies immediately any demand that can be made upon it by Educational World. 
teacher or pupil. In the publication of this new edition in ten volumes in- 

The far-seeing and painstaking efforts of its distinguished stead of eight, at no increase in price, the publishers believe 
ditors and the wise selection of its thousands of pictures they have added materially to the value and practicability 
Wete sufficient guarantee that Compton’s would admirably _ which have already so distinguished this new encyclopedia. 

Many of the larger cities have already equipped their schools with Compton’s, and others are doing likewise just as rapidly as possible. The 


quantity purchases were made during the first year: Berkeley, 20; Buffalo, 47; Chicago, 300; Denver, 42; Detroit, 25; 
Los Angeles, 30; Massachusetts State Library C issi 25; Mil k 67; Omaha, 26; etc. 
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WHY DO BANKERS GET RICH ?—(IV.) 


Ss. Y, GILLAN 


Milwaukee 


SUMMARY OF FIRST THREE LESSONS. - 

Bankers get rich because, 

1. Their business is organized and conducted on a com- 
pound interest basis. 

2. They pay for capital which they employ belonging to 
individuals and municipalities less than half of the raie 
which they exact from borrowers. 

3. They profit from the misfortunes and necessities of 
borrowers, and in “financing” public improvements make 
a profit which causes the people to pay twice for improve- 
ments made by issuing bonds. 

BUYING A PIECE OF CHEESE. 

Customer—“ Good morning, Mr. Jones; [ 
would like to get a pound of cheese.” 

Grocer—* Well, the cheese market is pretty 
tight now, the demand getting 
very strong, and prices are stiffening; but I 
guess we can take care of you for that 
amount.” (Note the paternalistic tone of 
“take care of you.”) 

Customer—“ What is the price? ” 

Grocer—* That depends somewhat on the 
amount of your balance.” 

Customer—“ What do you mean by that?” 

Grocer—* It is custoniary when a buyer gets 
a piece of cheese for him to cut off a little 
chunk from his purchase, and hand it back to 
the grcecer.” 

Customer—* How big do you expect the re- 
turn chunk to be?” 

Grocer—“ That is up to you; we expect a 
ininimum of at least ten per cent., but many 
buyers make it twenty per cent. or consider- 
ably more. The larger the return chunk, or 
‘compensating balance, the better service we 
can render on subsequent purchases.” 

Customer—* Well, I need the cheese; let me 
have a pound.” 

(The grocer hands out the pcund of cheese, 
the buyer pays for it, or has it charged to his 
account, cuts off about twe onnces, and hands 
it back to the grocer, who puts it with his 
stock to be sold in like nianner to the next 
customer. Witha grin the buyer says: “ This is 


your tip.” But the grocer does not appreciate 
any spirit of levity in a serious transaction; 
he takes himself and his whole tribe very seri- 
ously. His visage remains as solemn as a 
liorse’s face.) 

Grocer—* No, it is not a tip; not at all.” 

Customer—“ What is it then?” 

Grocer—“ It is a form of insurance.” 

Customer—-“ Insurance of what?” 

Grocer—* By leaving this compensating ba!- 
ance, you are assured of continued accommoda- 
tions and geod service at the ba-——gro- 
cery, in the matter of getting loa~- —cheese.” 

Customer—* I see; when I hand the nigger 
a quarter, I am not tipping him, but merely 
investing in a form of insurance. It is a 
premium to insure good service and continued 
‘accommodation.” Now how doves the size of 
the bala——the return chunk affect the rate 
of inter-———the cheese price? ” 

Grocer-* The buyer who returns the biggest 
chunk gets our lowest price. You know every 
borrower practically makes his own interest 
rate.” 

Customer—* Then, virtually there is no ‘ cur- 
rent rate’ and the result is the same as if the 
cheese were put up at auction to the highest 
bidder.” 

Grocer—‘ Yes, it amounts to that.” 

Customer—“ Thereicre you get considerably 
more than the nominal ‘current rate’ ?” 

Grocer— We take all that the traffic will 
bear; we are not in business for our health.” 

Mr. Jones was a grocer who had studied the 
banking business and had conceived the notion 
that a grocery run like a bank would yield 
similar large profits. But he did not stay in 
the grocery business long, for some way the 
people did not like it; they preferred the sim- 
ole method-which follows an open-and-above- 
board plan of price fixing, without any hocus- 
pocus complications or indefiniteness, 

Jones is now running a bank. 


TODAY 


DR. FRANK CRANE 


This little strip of light 
Twixt night and night, 


Let me keep bright 


Today! 


And let no shadow of Tomorrow, 


Nor sorrow 


From the dead Yesterday 


Gainsay 


My happiness today! 


And if Tomorrow shall be sad, 
n Or never comes at all, I’ve had 


At least—Today. 
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RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 


SERIES 


Recent Issues of This Series 


THE AMERICANISM OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Selections from his 
Writings and Speeches, compiled by Hermann Haceporn, and 
edited for school use by Jonn A. Lester, Ph.D., Instructor in 
English, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. Cloth, .80. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Rozerr Louis Stevenson. Edited with an 
Introduction, Notes, Reading Lists, and Topics of Study, by Max J. 


HERzBERG, Head of the English Department, Central High School, 
Newark, N. J. Bristol Board, .44. Cloth, .60. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. By Epwarp Everetr Hate. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Russert A. Snarpr, A. M., 


Department of English, Northeast High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bristol Board, .28. Cloth, .44. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, a Play. By Joun Drinkwater. With an Intro- 
duction by ArnoLtp Bennett. Bristol Board, .32. Cloth, .60. 


NATURE NEAR HOME AND OTHER PAPERS. By Joun Burrovcus. 
Bristol Board, .32. Cloth, .48. 


BEING GOOD TO BEARS, AND OTHER TRUE ANIMAL STORIES. By 
Enos A. Mitts. Bristol Board, .32. Cloth, .48. 


WAYS OF THE WOODS. By Da tas Lore Suarr. Bristol Board, .32. 
Cloth, .52. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. By Karte Dovcias Wicciy. 
Cloth, .80, 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD. By Lucy Larcom. Cloth, .80. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, MARJORIE FLEMING, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Dr. Joun Brown. Cloth, .44. 


QUEED. A Novel. By Henry Sypnor Harrison. Bristol Board, .88. 


ESSAYS FROM THE SKETCH BOOK. New and Enlarged Edition, with 
Questions and Topics for Study by A. B. DeMitte, Instructor in 
English, Simmons College, Boston. In two parts, each, Bristol 
Board, .28. Inonevol. Cloth, .56. 


The largest series of classics for school use 


This series of texts is without equal for wealth and variety of material. 
It includes over 3,300 literary masterpieces—history, biography, letters, 
essays, poetry, orations, fiction, drama, mythology. Over one-third of the 
material included is not to be found in any similar series of classics, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


November 18-24 is to be observed as Educa- 
tion Week again this year. It was a notable 
success last vear and will be a much greater 
success this year. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education, Hon. J. J. 
Tigert, commissioner, issues an elaborate cir- 
cular naming many “ Helps” tor each of the 
seven days. Without quoting directly we giv> 
the substance of several of the paragraphs. 

Education Week ofters an opportunity to 
superintendents and directors to discuss with 
the citizens such questions as finances, equaliz- 
ing taxation, building and equipment, play- 
grounds and recreation centres, budget making 
and business methods, formation of vocational 
and special classes, and any other educational 
need pressing on the district. 

Teachers may use it as an occasion for issti- 
ing special invitations to parents and patrons 
to visit schools, For these occasions they 
should have on exhibition specimens of the 
handiwerk of all children and give opportunity 
for review and inspection of all the influences 
at work in the training of children. They may 
help local chapters of the Legion and other 
organizations to plan suitable programs, They 
may gather the facts which editors wiii wish 
to use as the basis of editorials and articles. 
They may call the attention ot classes and in- 
dividual pupils to the meaning of education— 
its value as an equipment for worth-while living 
and the obligations which education places upon 
its possessor to make use of it for the best 
interests of his fellows. The teacher may well 
discuss with pupils the adult citizens’ responsi- 
bility for education, looking forward to the day 
when those now in school will as citizens be 
in control of educational planus and_ policies. 
Education Week gives the teacher a_ broad 
opportunity for the exercise of his talents of 
leadership. 

Ministers of all denominations should be 
invited to preach at least one sermon on -edu- 
cation on Sunday, November 18. 

Monday, November 19, is American Consti- 
tution Day. 

Tuesday, November 20, is Patriotism Day. 

Wednesday, November 21, is School and 
Teacher Day. 

Thursday, November 22, is Illiteracy Day. 

Friday, November 23, is Community Day. 

Saturday, November 24, is Physical Educa- 
tion Day. 

Health parades are always weil received and 
ere easy to get up. One section may carry 
banners, “We Strike for Longer Hours ia 
Sleep,” etc. 

The eighth grades in all the schools may 
compete for the best display or appearance. 

There need not be floats or anything expen- 


sive. In one place floats were made, however 
—miniature floats mounted on children’s ex- 
press wagons and hauled by the children in the 
parade. A prize might be given for the best 
idea. 

Children dressed to represent vegetables and 
named “Billy Beet,” “Jimmy Onion,” ete. 
Children love the idea of naming fruits and 
vegetables. 

A milk bottle, with a face on the milk bottle 
and legs waiking below; perhaps a tall, dirty, 
blue bottle of milk and a short, fat, creamy 
dottle, or a bottle with all the smiling in- 
eredients attached by cords. 

A float representing a room with six or eight 
windows and through each window a child 1s 
discovered carrving out one of the Health 
Rules, with explanatory sign over window, 
such as “I brush my teeth twice a day; do 
you?” 

A coliection of babies in baby carriages with 
signs, “We need better milk,” “ More fresh 
air,” or “I lose instead of gaining.” 

Little beys, four or five years old, dressed in 
overalls, carrying signs, ‘‘We strike for longer 
hours of sleep,” “ Less work and worry,” etc. 

Each of the communities should have as 
many public meetings as are considered ad- 
visable. Interesting programms could be 
arranged for each day of the week. These 
prograu's should consist of music, addresses, 
and other features. No attempt is made to 
suggest in detail public programs for each day. 

The following examples show what was done 
in scores of communities Jast vear, and are 
suggestive of what may be done this year t» 
carry out the program for Education Week :—- 


Fresno, Calif.—Superintendent of schools requested cre- 
tain prominent men in the community to be interviewed 
by newspaper reporters as to their opinion of the impor- 
tance of the public schools. 


San Diego, Calif.—Rotarians, instead of taking their 
weekly luncheon at the hotel, made a trip to the high 
school to inspect the building and grounds. 


Pennsylvania—Issued a special edition of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal which contained valuable sugges- 
tions for the observance of American Education Week. 


Green County Schools, Iowa—County paper gave over 
its front page for the report of the schools—improvement 
in buildings, special pieces of work accomplished, etc. 


Stamford, Tex.—Series of declamation contests whereby 
a dozen or more medals were offered for the best declama- 
tions and orations on the subject of Americanization. 


Hackensack, N. J—Special edition of the high-school 
newspaper, which was distributed to all the homes in the 
town. 


Fergus Falls, Minn—Issue of paper which had for its 
object the stimulation of interest in better school buildings. 
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Des Moines, Iowa.—One feature of observance was an 
Americanism pageant put on by more than 200 students 
representing twenty different nationalities. 


Denver, Colo—The week was inaugurated by a par- 
ade of school children featuring seven decorated floats 
illustrative of the principles of each day’s observance. 


East Rochester, N. Y.—The American Legion night 
school graduated forty aliens for naturalization during 
the week. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The high-school students, under 
endorsement of the Legion, took over the entire city ad- 
ministration for the course of one hour. 


Dunkirk, Ind.—Prizes were awarded by the local post 
of the Legion for the best essays written by the school 
children on Americanism. 


Columbia, S. C.—Mass meetings were held for amend- 
ment to the State Constitution to allow larger appropria- 
tions for education. 


Quincy, Ill—Essays by the school children on Ameri- 
canization subjects were published in the local papers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The public schools were hosts at mass 
meetings for discussions of citizenship and illiteracy. 


Coquille, Oreg—Comparisons of local rural 


schools 
were published, showing conditions to be corrected. 


Chambersburg, Pa—Special articles by 


local people 
were published on each day. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Three thousand silk flags were pre- 
sented to the schools and patriotic exercises inaugurated. 
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Hagerstown, Md.—Students conducted a program of 


speech making, discussing educational matters from their 
own viewpoint. 


Springfield, Ill—Legion speakers delivered addresses i. 
the twelve school auditoriums of the city on the ceremon- 
ials of the flag. 


Lancaster, Pa—Community organizations acted = as 


hosts to the school children in a day’s program, including 


movies, a bazaar, and a community party. 


Kansas City, Kans.——Local Legion organizations 
prizes for essays on citizenship. 


Louisville, Ky—Reunions of school graduates featured 
a “Visit the schools” night. 


Huron, S. Dak.—Special American Education Week 


edition of the local newspaper got out entirely by Legion- 
naires. 


Houston, Tex—Women's organizations sponsored play- 
grounds and physical culture. 


East Rochester, N. H.—Students gave public demon- 
stration of school methods before mass meeting. 


Lynn, Mass—Seven city mass meetings were held to 
discuss education; immigrants studying for citizenship 
spoke before the meeting. 


Many superintendents reported that thev 
held evening sessions of the elementary and 
ligh schools in order that parents working 
during the day might have an opportunity to 
see these schools at work. 


Book One: Seventh Year 


Hitchcock: JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 


but above all it is practical. 


Fite: THE UNITED STATES 
History texts have been expanded, revised, 
THE UNITED STATES is about 


topical outline. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


RIGHT ( JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
TEXTS GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 
FOR ( FRESHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Taylor and Allen: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Book Three, Part One: Algebra 
Book Three, Part Two: Plane Geometry 


It has been interesting to note how consistently the use of Taylor and Allen has increased with the 
growth in favor of a conservative application of the correlated mathematics idea. This 
sense combination of the old with the new has led to the adoption of the series in such junior high 
schools as those of Schenectady, where straight mathematics was wanted for a large part of the course. 


“Mr. Hitchcock writes, not only as a practical expert in composition teaching, but also as one full of 
knowledge of what is going on in the minds of boys and girls. 
of such a man.” This comment leads té the thought 


by every user of the Hitchcock books. The JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK is stimulating and inspiring, 


and rewritten until the class that has but a minimum 


time for American History is appalled by the number of pages confronting it. 


two thirds the usual length. However, there are proportion- 
ally a greater number of maps, illustrations, and teaching helps. The latter 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY | | 


Book Two: Eighth Year 


common 


It must be a privilege to be a pupil 
that the privilege referred to is shared 


The actual text of | 


include a complete | 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WILLIAM McDOUGALL, Professor at Har- 
vard, has the public ear as much as any psy- 
chologist in the country. He is one of the 
few educational men in college service who had 
a prominent place at the famous _ Institute 
ef Public Aftairs at Williams College recently 
and his address on “Race as a Factor in Poli- 
tics” attracted as much national attention as 
any address there. The following from an edi- 
torial in the Boston Herald is suggested by 
Dr. McDougall’s address :— 

“Dr. McDougall asserts that unless effective 
checks are put upon its birthrate the world 
will become overpopulated. To the man on 
the street the assumption that we. are likely to 
have too many people on this planet seems 
overdrawn. Outside cities here and elsewhere 
you can walk into the country for miles with- 
out meeting a single human being. Europe 
ilas empty spots in plenty and our own West 
and Northwest are full of them. For a mo- 
ment it does seem staggering to read that the 
total pepulation of the earth is now 1,699,000,- 
00U, but that number shrinks visibly in the 
light of an estimate recently made to the effect 
that this human mass could have standing 
room found for it in one of the large London 
parks.” Dr. McDougall’s studies are the most 
important of any being made on this subject, 
and his prominence gives them unusual atten- 
tion. 

ANNA Y. REED, managing director of the 
National Junior Personnel Service, Inc., Kim- 
bark Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, has had 
special preparation for her present peculiar re- 
sponsibility. She was for several years in 
charge of spe@Mal school work which made a 
good approach te this field of work. Then for 
some years she was an expert in somewhat 
similar work in the United States Department 
of Laber in Washington. 

In her present field of endeavor she has the 
Lacking of the best expert talent in the coun- 
trv. The Research Committee is  unap- 
proached by any other group of available men. 
They are: Charles Hubbard Judd (chairman), 
director School of Educaticn, University of 
Chicago: Walter Dill Scott, president North- 
western University; president The Scott Com- 
pany, Consultants and Engineers in Industrial 
Personnel; directer Committee on Classification 
of Personnel in the Army; Leonard Porter 
Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, formerly director Department of 
Education and Statistics, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Colonel General Staff and Chief Statistical 
Otficer in United States Army: Vernon Lyman 
Kellogg, permanent secretary and chairman Di- 
vision cf Educational Relations, National Re- 
search Council. 


The following major inyestigations have beey 


approved for the current year: 1. Professor 
W. W. Charters, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The qualifications and training neces- 
sary for success in various types of secretarial 
positions. 2. Associate Professor George S. 
Counts, Yale University. The occupational out- 
look of high school students with special refer- 
ence to the courses which these students are 
taking in high school. 3. Superintendent L. 
W. Smith, Joliet Townshi High School and 
Junier College, Joliet, Illinois. Administrative 
provision for vocational education in secondary 
schools. 

KATE STEVENS, 48 Trinder road, Crouch 
Hill, London, N.19, England, sailed from New 
York for home on September 27, having been 
traveling around the world, professicnally, for 
three-and-a-half years, the last ten months 
of the time in the United States. Miss Stevens 
is one of England’s really prominent educa- 
tional leaders, and in 1911 Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, as president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, had her conie to the San 
Francisco meeting at the expense of the Asso- 
ciation. We think she is the only woman 
from a foreign country to whom such courtesy 
has been shown. She has shown unusual cour- 
tesies to many American school men anid 
women, and in these ten months in the United 
States she has been royally entertained by 
school people in all sections of the country. 


LYNN H. HARRIS, president of Beaver 
College, Beaver, Pennsylvania, goes from 
Franklin College, Franklin, where he has 


been for four years, following an extended 
course in graduate work in Boston University, 
Harvard University and Yale University. 
At Franklin College he has been dean of the 
Department of Literature, and has impressed 
himself upon Central and Southern Indiana to 
an unusual extent. Beaver College is a woman's 
college, with Methodist affiliations, and we think 
that Dr. Harris is the first president who has 
not come to the presidency through the cleri- 
cal profession. We understand that this means 
that there is a new purpose to magnify the 
art of teaching and the science of education, 
a mission for which President Harris is ad- 
mirably adapted. 

CLARA M. KREMER, primary supervisor, 
Carbon County, [Pricej Utah, goes there from 
Cache County, Utah, where she was for eleven 
vears the outstanding icader in the state, and 
among the leaders of the United States, in 
rural school elementary supervision. She 1s 4 
graduate of the Illinois State Normal School 
at De Kalb and of Utah Agricultural College, 
with graduate work at Columbia University 
and California State University. She was 
county superintendent im Montana wher we 
first knew of her professional leadership. 
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44] T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
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" ow Many Teachers Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 
he “Don’t Worry” Club: 
1- Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the 
in T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and 
sf Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 
'¥ We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very 
. . 
id small beginning until today thou- 
od sands of Teachers, throughout What the os Ge U. Will Do For You 
ry America, share in its protection and, It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
in time of need, participate in its and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
er benett you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
me en Ss. quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
A your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
1S Start the New Year right by be- for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
ed is h f in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
: coming one of those ftortunate per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
ys Teachers— when you are confined in an established hospital. 
Y. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
he I antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
—Who have no financial indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
ed : d Siok dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
to worries, due to Sickness or doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
* : way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
1's Accident . 
~ P the vacation period as well as during the school year. 
ak ‘ If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
as —Who have a regular income death or monthly benefits, - T. C. U. = supply 
a in time of need. 5 olgaaas at a proportionately increased premium 
ns J We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
in Just sign your name and address explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
oa ‘ ‘ teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
mn, in the corner, tear off and mail for the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
d- complete information. It will place saree 
you under no obligation. Write Your Name Below for Full Information 
om FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
ha : To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
nd @ac ers Sil $ I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
m : Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
a e : testimonials. 
Underwriters 
Be, 


* .This coupon places the sender under no obligation — 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE CHARLATAN IN EDUCATION. 
E. E, PERRY 
[Los Angeles School Journal.] 

“The Charlatan in Education” is one of the greatest 
problems that school work offers. All of us I am sure 
have run a gamut ranging from annoyance to black despair 
at the interference with the sound practices of educatiou 
which have from time to time clogged the wheels of edu- 
cational progress. And we have all grieved that twenty 
or thirty per cent. of our available energy has had to be 
spent in resisting the enemies of education who by swagger 
and meretricious arts have undone, or sought to undo the 
work that has been done by steady, unflamboyant, and 
unvociferous teachers. Our art is one that lends itself 
with peculiar readiness to the attacks of the charlatan. It 
is difficult to get an exact check on the results of the 
application of any principle of education. So many princi- 
ples of education are always operative, and so many of 
them tend to neutralize each other, that it is hard even 
after many years of experiments in educational psychology 
to isolate the operation of a single principle and test it 
with thoroughness. The best experiments with masses of 
children are full of sources of error’and generally no safe 
conclusions can be drawn from a body of data furnished 
by educational tests until a variety of other tests have 
been made to check it. This, taken in connection with the 
potency of suggestion, enables the charlatan to run ram- 
pant a long time and to do a great deal of damage before 
sufficient and conclusive evidence can be gathered against 
him. By the time his fallacies and extravagances and mis- 
applications of principle have been definitely settled, an- 
other group emboldened by his success has appeared. 

The Ancient Word tells us to “prove all things; hoid 
fast that which is good.” It does not tell us to prove all 
things and accept them because some dogmatic self-elected 
leader in education bids us take his magic potion whici 
will forthwith set mankind in a new Garden of Eden. It 
says, “hold fast that which is good.” 

NOTABLE MEASUREMENT. 

The Smithsonian Institution, the most reliable scientific 
authority, announces that Lord Rayleigh has found that 
the earth has been in approximately its present state for 
more than two billion years. Previous geological measure- 
ments have all been lost in a maze of time before they had 
traced the history of this planet back beyond a hundred 
million years. Lord Rayleigh bases his discovery on the 
rate by which radio active substances decompose. Radium, 
uranium, thorium and other elements are not stable, but 
after many years turn into lead. 

By noting the amounts of lead present, and its distribu- 
tion with reference to the known deposits of radioactive 
minerals, Lord Rayleigh finds that their proportions must 
be the result of enormous spans of time, of figures as long 
in years as astronomical values are large in miles. 

In Cambrian times, the earliest age that geologists can 
date with certainty, three-quarters of the plant and animal 
iorms of today were present. Cambrian times were about 
00,000,000 years ago. 

THE JOURNALIST’S CREED. 
WALTER WILLIAMS 

Dean of Journalism, State University of Missouri. 

I believe in the profession of journalism. 

I believe that the public journal is a public trust; that 
all connected with it are, to the full measure of their re- 
sponsibility, trustees for the public; that acceptance of a 
lesser service than the public service is betrayal of this 
trust. 


I believe that clear thinking and clear statement, ac- 
curacy and fairness, are fundamental to good journalism. 

I believe that a journalist should write only what he 
holds in his heart to be true. 

I believe that suppression of the news, for any consider- 
ation other than the welfare of society, is indefensible. 

I believe that no one should write as a journalist what 
he would not say as a gentleman; that bribery by one’s 
own pocketbook is as much to be avoided as bribery by the 
pocketbook of another; that individual responsibility may 
not be escaped by pleading another’s instructions or an- 
other’s dividends. 

I believe that advertising, news and editorial columns 
should alike serve the best interests of readers; that a 
single standard of helpful truth and cleanness should pre- 
vail for all; that the supreme test of good journalism is 
the measure of its public service. 

I believe that the journalism which succeeds best—and 
best deserves success—fears God and honors man, is 
stoutly independent, unmoved by pride of opinion or greed 
of power, constructive, tolerant but never careless, self- 
controlled, patient, always respectful of its readers but 
always unafraid; is quickly indignant at injustice; is un- 
swayed by the appeal of privilege or clamor of the mob; 
seeks to give every man a chance and, as far as law and 
honest wage and recognition of human brotherhood can 
make it so, an equal chance; is profoundly patriotic while 
sincerely promoting international good will and cementing 
world-comradeship; is a journalism of humanity of and 
for today’s world. 


World students of fortunes have discovered thirteea 
men whose fortunes run from $100,000,000 to $500,000,600, 
Most of these are in the United States. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE SAVES $1,000. 


The Tribune, as we trust every one who reads it knows, 
is building a monumental tower and office building on 
North Michigan avenue. In that work it is meeting and 
solving the usual engineering and financial problems of 
such construction. From day to day we learn new things. 
Some of them are both interesting and valuable. 

Yesterday, for instance, we discovered that we could 
save $1,900 by eliminating the sash locks on windows. 
Perhaps others have discovered that before us, but we 
hadn’t learned of it. Sash locks are a habit of construc- 
tion. They have been included in building construction 
for years almost as inevitably as the windows themselves. 
But why are they included in a skyscraper? Who is going 
to enter a tenth story window in a sheer wall? 

The answer is obvious. The waste is due to the fact 
that the question has never been asked. Our _ building 
manager asks it and saves us $1,000. That is just one of 
the little lessons of building. Very likely there are in 
numerable others. The moral is open to all. 


Edward S. Smith, Harvard professor, has made highly 
scientific study of Maine rocks, proving that there is rock 
formation in Maine that is hundreds of millions of years 
old. 
—-9—— 
TERMINAL FOR BAYONNE, N. J. 


A project involving the expenditure of $150,000,000 and 
the employment of 25,000 men to develop the Bayonne, N. 
J., waterfront with piers, warehouses and railroad term- 
inals has been submitted to the Bayonne Board of City 
Commissioners. 
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SUPPLY OF WOOD. 

One-fifth of the earth’s surface is stilf/éovered with 
forests and there are four acres of woodland for every 
man, woman and child on the globe. 

Only eighty per cent. of the pine, spruce and other soft- 
wood timber cut each year is being replaced by growth. 
Softwoods, because of their light weight and ease of 
working, are particularly adapted for construction use 
and a multitude of industrial uses for which the harder, 
heavier woods are not as suitable. 

The best of the hardwoods of the temperate zone, in- 
cluding oaks, maple; ash, walnut, birch, beech and other 
kinds, are also being rapidly depleted. But the forest 
economists find that in the tropics there are vast reserves 
of hardwoods which can be substituted for any of those 
now used and that the extreme rapidity of tree growth in 
the tropics makes it exceedingly unlikely that these sup- 
plies will be inadequate for centuries, if ever. 

Fifty-six billion cubic feet of wood a year is used by the 
world, according to their estimates. Almost, or 26,000- 
000,000 feet, is saw timber and nearly 30,000,000,000 feet 
is firewood. The firewood is equivalent in heating value 
to approximately one-fifth of the world’s consumption of 
coal. 

A WOMAN TEACHER FARMER. 

Seven years ago Mrs. J. E. Ford, near Sanford, Kan- 
sas, who had taught school four years before her marriage, 
was suddenly left a widow with a 400-acre farm, a seven- 
year-old boy, a $6,000 mortgage and no experience as a 
farmer. She got out in the field, did as much work as a 
man. She plowed, she cut wheat and looked after the 
threshing. When hogs were up, she raised hogs. When 
hogs went down, she raised cattle. 

In between times she milked cows and took care cf her 
300 thoroughbred chickens. 

In seven years she has paid off that $6,000 mortgage, has 
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her farm clear of debt, has the whole 400 acres under cul- 
tivation, has a herd of cattle, a bunch of hogs, a number of 
milk cows and lots of chickens. 

There is nothing about a farm she has not done over 
and over again in the seven years she has had active charge 
of the property. 

In addition to all this farm work, Mrs. Ford keeps up 
her yard just like it was a city lawn. She has roses and 
all sorts of flowers, has planted shade trees and ornamental 


- shrubs. 


“Decidedly I would rather work on the farm than teach 
school,” says Mrs. Ford. “I have farmed seven years and 
I taught school in a city school for four years. I prefer 
the farming.” She has certainly made it pay better. 


POSSIBLE RUBBER. 


The rubber situation in the United States will be acute 
in a few years, rubber men say. Not enough is being 
grown in the tropics to supply future demands. To stim- 
ulate research, congress recently appropriated $500,000 for 
developing the domestic supply. 

Chemists and horticulturists are giving the subject at- 
tention. The chemists favor converting turpentine into 
rubber. This has been done, but the cost is too high for 
a commercial application. The horticulturists are investi- 
gating the possibilities of at least two native plants that 
give promise of rubber. One is hairy sumac, and the 
other is the ordinary milkweed. Both have thick white 
gummy sap, which forms a sticky rubberlike mass upon 
drying. Both can stand cold, which no true rubber plant 
can do. The milkweed grows in the poorest soil. The 
sumac is a small tree, which, under favorable  circum- 
stances, will grow forty feet high in ten years. 

Harvard has discovered a star, Epsilon Indi, which is 

about forty-two thousand million miles from us. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ov this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor cr 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


SECOND YEAR LATIN. By Perley Oakland Place, 
Litt. D., professor of Latin in Syracuse University, with 
the collaboration of Professors Curtis C. Bushnell, 
Harold L. Cleasby, and Thomas W. Dickson, of Syra: 
cuse University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
viiit 568 pages. 

Those of us who are old-fashioned enough to believe in 
education for culture, and perhaps many who do not, will 
close this book with hearts made glad by an attractive, 
interesting, live presentation of second-year Latin. There 
is hope for the classics—indeed for any subject whose 
devotees can muster the combination ot genius and hard 
work required in the preparation of a textbook master- 
piece such as this. Gone are the days when Caesar was a 
bugaboo, “dug out” word-for-word and line-for-line, with 
all the charm (?) of compulsory Scripture lessons taught 
by rote. The boy or girl of the present generation find; 
ready provided: first, an easy approach to Latin through 
English in the splendid “Beginning Latin” of the same 
author, published by the same firm some three years ago; 
and second, a well-prepared means of bridging the gap 
between the beginners’ book and Caesar in the equaliy 
attractive “Second Year Latin,” just published. 

How is the gap bridged? First, by “introductory les- 
sons,” six chapters, each divided into two sections, the 
first section containing principles of syntax outside of the 
proper limits of the first year (with exercises), and the 
second containing an easy and interesting Latin story 
(also with exercises). This part of the book covers 
twenty pages, and is intended to give the pupil a sense 
of “at-homeness” in second-year Latin. Then follows a 
most interesting and well-written English “Introduction 
to Caesar's War in Gaul,” profusely illustrated, covering 
about fifty pages. Then comes the most unique feature 
of the book, “The Training Camp,” which includes «he 
first twenty chapters of Book I of the “Gallic War.” with 
intensive preparation for further reading of Caesar. Each 
chapter of the book is divided into three sections (each 
section capable of being covered in one recitation), as 
follows: first section, preliminary review, vocabulary, cer- 
tain principles of syntax; second section, a chapter of 
Caesar (for which preparation has been made in the first 
section), to be read aloud, translated, and discussed for 
content and language; third section, an exercise in Latin 
composition which fixes and reinforces what the pupil has 
learned in the first and second sections, with frequent 
repetition of important words and phrases, vocabulary 
difficulties being reduced to a minimum. This material 
requires about seventy pages. Then follows “Further 
Selections from Caesar’s War in Gaul,” which is a com- 
plete survey of the Gallic War, summaries in English 
connecting the passages presented so as to form an im- 
pressive whole. Remarkably full and interesting notes 
come next, followed by a thoroughgoing appendix of 
Latin inflectional paradigms and Latin syntax, then follow 
about twenty pages of optional Latin reading, with notes, 
then the full vocabularies (English-Latin and Latin-Eng- 
lish), and finally a complete grammatical index. There 
are innumerable illustrations, many full-page and a num- 
ber in colors, and ten colored maps. The paper, typog- 
raphy and binding of the book are of the most impres- 
sive sort, tasteful, attractive, and durable. “Second Year 
Latin” is one of the best textbooks it has ever been our 
pleasure to examine. 


A SHORT SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 


BRITAIN. By R. L. Mackie. Seventh volume in. 
Foundation History Series. Cloth. 440 pages. Lllus- 
trated. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 


It is interesting to have a New York publishing house 
issue as one of its “Foundation History Series” a “Sociai 
and Political History of Britain” that is not only written 
by a member of the faculty of the Training College oi 
Dundee, but have the book printed in Great Britain. li 
this does not give the social and political history oi Brit- 
ain a genuine British flavor I am sure nothing can. 

The story is told in thirty-seven chapters, the most 
thrilling of which, the most important for American 
schools, are the chapters which tell graphically oi The 
Struggle for Canada and India, The Loss of the Ameri- 
can Colonies and The Struggle with France. We have 
never seen so much so well said in forty-five pages on 
three equally important historical world-affecting issues. 
Here are paragraphs on each event. 

First, The Conquest of Canada. “Amherst completed 
Wolfe’s work of conquest. One French stronghold aiter 
another was compelled to surrender till only Montreal 
was left. A twelve-month after the fall of Quebec Am- 
herst and his two subordinate generals united their forces 
outside its walls. The French had no choice but to sur- 
render, and they lost more than Montreal, for they gave up 
the whole of Canada to the British crown.” 

On the Loss of the American Colonies: “Lafayette had 
already blocked the neck of the peninsula; the victorious 
fleet now brought up troops of Washington and Rocham- 
beau, and soon the guns of the allies. were battering down 
the British defences. There was no way out; after the 
siege had lasted a month Cornwallis surrendered. At 
home everyone understood the lesson of this disaster. The 
struggle in America could no longer be maintained; there 
was no choice but to give the colonists complete indepen- 
dence. Even Lord North recognized this; in 1782 he re- 
signed in favor of ministers pledged to make peace.” 

Of the Struggle with France: “Napoleon’s hopes of 
victory were fast disappearing. One chance remained io 
him; his reserve of veterans, the Guard, had not yet been 
thrown into the struggle; he would use them now. They 
advanced steadily across that valley of death till they were 
within a few yards of the British position. Somewhere 
before them stood Wellington himself; to the right and 
left of him the British Guards lay prone upon the ground 
He rapped out a command; the British Guards sprang te 
their feet, fired one well-directed volley at the head of the 
advancing column and charged down the hill. The French 
Guards halted, wavered and broke. Napoleon had lost the 
battle, and his empire.” 

MAN AND CULTURE. By Clark Wissler, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. Crow- 
ell’s Social Science Series, Seba Eldridge, editor. Cloth. 
371 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
“Man and Culture” is certainly a marvelous study of 

the progress of man from. wild nature to civilized culture. 

It is interesting to the point of fascination to me. It is a 

line of inquiry into the development of man from pre- 

historic times quite unusual. 

The term “Euro-American Type” of culture is an im- 
portant contribution to the fascination of Wissler’s study. 

The term “Culture Complexes” is another captivating 
suggestion as it is worked out in Speech as a Culture Com- 
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By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Author of “The Child and His School” 


Outlines briefly the modern conception 
of the elementary course of study. 


Gives concrete suggestions for the organ- 
ization of a curriculum, which shall in- 
terpret to the child the world he lives in. 


Gives references which may be useful in 


developing such a course of study. 
$3.00, postage extra. 


The Child and His School 


Presents the principles of the new educa- 
tion in the words of its leaders. 


$3.00 at any bookstore. 
Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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plex, the Tool-making Complex and the Family Complex. 
The two most alluring studies of Clark Wissler are 

“Horse Culture” and “The Maize Culture.” We can re- 

call nothing more compelling in all recent reading than the 

“Horse Culture” spread in Asia, Africa and Middle 

America through natural diffusion and organized diffusion. 

Another highly interesting suggestion relates to the funda- 

mental lines of cleavage at the dawn of Cultures. 

The culmination of the 250 pages of delving in ye ancient 
Culture Complexes is the relation of it all to “Culture as 
Human Behavior” and its trail through Racial Differences 
in Terms of Culture to the Proto-Culture Period in which 
men in nature as pure vegetarians changed into pack- 
hunters and the proto-culture period was an age that de- 
veloped pack-behavior with hunting complexes. From 
this time onward human behavior culture complexes are 
quite natural. Dr. Clark Wissler has certainly given us 
a highly important as well as an intensely interesting study 
in “Man and Culture.” 

THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS SCHOOL. The Organ- 
ization, Administration, and Supervision of Instruction 
in an Elementary School. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. Cloth. 571 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Readers of the Journal of Education realize that we 
were among the first to magnify the importance of the 
elementary school principal, and we have persistently em- 
Dhasized the fact that the Elementary School is the only 
neighborhood unit which constitutes the American Re- 
Public. A specialized private school may give a phase of 


instruction that a public school cannot give, and a church 
school may do some things which a public school cannot 
do, and a public secondary school projects a child’s educa- 
tion most beneficially, but a high school can never know 
the children in their home, can never be to an entire city 
or city high school district what an elementary school can- 
not help being to its community. 

We have known that Dr. Cubberley has for several years 
had a Course in Stanford Junior University that was being 
adapted to the special functioning of the elementary school 
as a unifying force in neighborhood making, and of all the 
significant books that Dr. Cubberley has written we think 
none comes as near having a field all its own, or has cullti- 
vated its field so skilfully and faithfully as in “The Princi- 
pal and His School.” 


PAUL REVERE AND HIS FAMOUS RIDE. By 
Charles C. Farrington. Bedford, Mass.: The Bedford 
Print Shop. Illustrated by Twelve half-tone engravings 
in sepia. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“Paul Revere and His Famous Ride,” of which more is 
known in a general way than of almost any other historical 
character made famous by a single event, at the same time 
has never had a complete illustrated account of his life 
and his famous ride, until Charles C. Farrington of Bed- 
ford, Mass..—a master of biographical and historical de- 
tail — prepared this book, in which he not only 
gives a true-to-life and authentic story of the 
man whose life was really very interésting aside from 
his ride, but follows every mile of the ride there and 
adds to that an account of the route as it is today with 
the charm of modern setting. 
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FRENCH REFERENCE GRAMMAR. For Schools and 
Colleges. By J. E. Mansion. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 247 pp. 
“The teacher will never allow himself to be dominated 

by concern for the vocabulary. He will remember that 
he must above all else cause his pupils to acquire the 
mechanism of the language.” This is a free translation 
of a passage from the “Instructions concerning the pro- 
grams of secondary education, 1908,” issued by the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, and is the state- 
ment with which Mr. Mansion begins this new French 
reference grammar. It contains an important truth. No 
one ever really masters a foreign language without a 
thorough knowledge of the framework upon which he 
must hang the habiliments of speech—the skeleton to which 
the actual words give flesh and color and life and oft- 
times a pleasing exterior, but without which the words, 
however artistically chosen, will fall to the ground, a 
spineless mass, without effective existence. This doctrine 
of the importance of phonological, morphological, and 
syntactical knowledge of a language as a necessary condi- 
tion to obtaining its mastery may come as a shock to the 
linguistic Bolshevists who would throw away all formalis- 
tic study of language in favor of entertaining the students 
under the banner of “maintaining the interest’—and teach- 
ing them nothing. Nevertheless it is predicated upos 
sound educational psychology and pedagogics of demou- 
strated worth, and is accepted by the vast majority of ex- 
perienced language teachers. 

Such teachers will find Mr. Mansion’s book a constant—- 
and consistent—friend. As it is purely a reference bcok, 
it aims to give the “mechanism” of current French: that 
is, the essentials of French grammar, fully and accurately 
stated, with clear illustrations from reliable French 
sources, but omitting rare “exceptions” and all material 
properly pertaining to the study of vocabulary and idioms. 
Professor Mansion’s conservatism and sanity is seen in 
the fact that he has taken no account of the “tolérances”— 
refuge of the illiterate!—which formed the subject of a 
ministerial decree in 1901, except insofar as they recog- 
nized accomplished facts in the evolution of French. The 
author has also attempted throughout to differentiate be- 
tween “normal” and “literary” French. In many other 
respects the work gives evidence of common sense, clear 
thinking, and thorough knowledge of French. The bock 
should be in every reference library and on the shelves of 
every progressive teacher of French, while many teachers 
will doubtless find it desirable for use with advanced 
classes. 


THE STORY OF MAN’S MIND. By George Hum- 
phrey, Wesleyan University. Cloth. 300 pages. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard and Company. 

Wesleyan University, Middlétown, Connecticut, has 
produced a most interesting and highly important book on 
psychology in action, an exceptionally attractive study of 
man’s mind. In scope it is delightfully defiant of those 
who ineist upon barbed wire enclosures. It deals ade- 
uately with the behavioristics, but appreciates that be- 
havior is only an incident in the functioning of the human 
mind. A man’s behavior is largely guided and deter- 
mined by his experience so that experience must be studied 
in connection with behavior. 

Professor Humphrey is heroic enough to admit that 
both experience and behavior are largely determined by 
man’s personality, and this remarkably serviceable study 
keeps ever in mind Personality, Experience and Behavior. 

We shall make no attempt to deal adequately with 
Professor Humphrey’s fascinating study which begins 
with the jelly fish. Does it think? It can do three things 
and so far as we know it can do only three things. It 
can move away from things it does not like and toward 
the things it likes and it closes around the food it needs 
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or cares for. “No one worries about the jelly fish having 
nervous prostration from over-thinking. From the jelly 
fish to ants and bees, to the cat and the dog Professor 


-Humphrey comes skilfully to man, who alone really thinks 


then on through the evolution of the senses, through Ex- 
perience and Behavior to Personality. “How We Reason” 
is one of the high spots in Professor Humphrey’s study. 

The chapter on “Measuring the Mind: The Story of the 
Army and Navy Tests,” is the real master stroke of tiie 
book. The story is brilliantly told, is really a literary 
gem. “This is the Psychological Age... . As a rough 
guide . . . the tests have a decided value, provided al- 
ways that we recognize their limitations.” 

Professor Humphrey’s book is as fascinating as a novel, 
made so partly because there is some fiction in it. 


RAPID ARITHMETIC. Quick and Special Methods 
Together with Puzzles and Curiosities of Number. By 
T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph. D., LL.D. Cloth. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 

It is many a day since we have enjoyed the possible 
capers in number. We are not speaking for any one else but 
for ourselves. Dr. Sloane has furnished us almost 
endless amusement and some information. We have been 
fooling or toying with number ever since we left the 
common school. It has been our delectation whenever we 
are awake at night. We have discovered all sorts of tricks 
with squares and cubes, for instance, and Dr. Sloane is 
the first man we have found who knows several tricks 
that we had not learned. He has simply gone a little 
farther or, perhaps, he has simply stated it differently. In 
some cases we like our discovery better than we do his. 

Any one who enjoys the trickery of numbers will cer- 
tainly enjoy Dr. Sloane's fascinating book. It especially 
provides work for “superior pupils” to whom ordinary 
arithmetic is mere child’s play, sometimes nauseating. 

Any way we think every teacher’s school desk should 
have Sloane’s “Rapid Arithmetic.” 
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“Life and Confessions of a Psychologist.” By G. Stan- 
ley Hall. Price, $5.00. “Methods in Elementary Eng- 
lish. By Nell J. Young and F. W. Memmott. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

“Purpose, Preparation and Methods in the Recitation.” 
By Samuel Hamilton. “Learning and Teaching.” y 
Arthur Raymone Mead, Ph. D. Philadelphia, London, 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1 ined Teaching.” By Will @arl Ruediger. Price, 
: “The Book of the Long Trail.” By Henry Newholt. 
Price, 85 cents. Boston, New York, Toronto, London: 
Green & Co. 
_"“The Students’ Spelling Aid.” By Ray Van Vort. New 

_ ‘Learning English.” By Annie Fisher. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. 
Oo By Henrich E. 


f What _ Use Are Common People?” 
Buchholz. _Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc. 

“How We Are Fed.” By James F. Chamberlain. Lon- 
don and New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Making of Rural Europe.” By Helen Douglas 

rederic illiam onan. rice, $5.00. New 
E. P. Dutton & Co. . penniless: 

“Chemistry Applieé to Home and Community.” By 
Pauline G. Beery. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

Lewis English Composition Scales.” By Ervin Eu- 
gene Lewis. Price, 25 cents.—“Van Wagenen English 
Composition Scales.” By . J. Van Wagenen. Price, 
25 cents. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 

Readings in General Psychology.” By Edward S&. 
Robinson _and Florence Richardson Robinson. Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. 

“Construction and Repair Work for the Farm.” By F. 
Theodore Struck. Price, $2.90. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Miss Willie Lawson, deputy state 
superintendent, Arkansas, in charge of 
Special Supervision .of Opportunity 
Schools for Illiterates throughout the 
state, is making exceptional success of 
this work. 

Andrew C. Blake, age fifteen, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., has been selected 
as America’s “most typical Boy 
Scout.” 


Everett, Mass., has a new high 
school building costing $850,000. It 
is the latest word in schoolhouse 
architecture and in equipment. In sev- 
eral respects it is ahead of everything 
in Massachusetts school building. 


Newmarket, N. H., is to have its 
first up-to-the-minute school building. 
It will have a large auditorium, 
laboratories, library and all modern 
equipment. 

Harvard Medical School is to have 
an elegant men’s dormitory ior 250 
students with an auditorium to be used 
as a dining room also. The kitchen 
appointments will be the latest word. 
A lot of 75,000 square feet will be 
obtained for the building. The entire 
cost will be near’ a million dollars. 
There are 4,000 students in the Har- 
vard Medical School. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL- 
HOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


In every State in the Union the 
supply of teachers is far above the 
demand. 

J. E. Gibson, principal, Montrose 
Elementary School, Houston, Texas, 
had his expenses to Oakland paid by 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 


The State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, L. N. Hines, 
president, will have extension courses 
in several counties this winter. The 
courses will take the form of weekly 
institutes, to be held in counties where 
a sufficient number of teachers are 
interested. Official college credit will 
be given ior the work, which will con- 
sist of two, three or four-hour 
courses. About forty instructors have 
been named, most of them members 
of the faculty of the Indiana State 
Normal School. Expenses of the in- 
structors engaged in the work will be 
met by payment of a small tuition 
fee by those enrolling in the courses. 


M. G. Neal, University of Missouri, 
becomes dean of education, University 
of Missouri. Professor Neal was 
formerly on the faculty of the State 
Teachers College at Maryville, 
Missouri, and has close attachment to 
the faculty of the University of 
Missouri. 


Charles Pye, executive secretary of 
the Iowa State Education Association, 
has received national attention by say- 
ing that teachers have as much right 
to bob their hair and roll their stock- 
ings as other women. 

The attendance upon the vacatiwn 
schools for boys and girls attracted 
= more children this summer than 
ast. 


Austin Barclay Fletcher willed 
Tufts College, Massachusetts, two 
million dollars. He was on the Board 
of Trustees of Tufts College. He 
died July 6, 1 


Proiessor Dalton Thomas Howard 
of Northwestern University is re- 
ported to have said that sixteen oi 
every 100 students in that university 
are delinquent because devitalized 
“Too little sleep, too much _ fun, too 
much leisure, fast eating, too much 
diversified thinking and not enough 
study.” They intelligent, but 
dissipate their intelligence in outside 
thinking non-thinking. Men 
have twice as bad a record as the 
women in Northwestern University. 


Of the 2,292 students in the Har- 
vard Summer School, H. W. Holmes, 
director, 1,094 or nearly one-half are 
residents of Massachusetts. Other sec- 
tions of the country are well repre- 
sented. Forty-four of the forty- 
eight States of the Union, as well as 
the District of Columbia, "Porto Rico, 
the Philippine Islands and Hawaii 
were represented by one or more stu- 
dents. Foreign students include 
twenty-five from Canada, eighteen 
from China, ten from Japan, besides 
smaller numbers from other foreign 
countries. 


The city of Lexington, Ky., has 
voted to establish free public kinder- 
gartens for colored children. We 
think it is the first city in the South 
to do this, and we know of none in 
the North. 

After the most heroic effort to catch 
up with the building program in New 
York City there will be 100,000 chil- 
dren in part-time classes. 

The University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn., is to a great na- 
tional college offering a scholarship 
to some student from every state in 
the Union. The town is owned by 
the university and the college operates 
a preparatory school and the Sewanee 
Military Academy. There are ten 
thousand acres and the controi of the 
town may soon make it possible to 
give students practical experience in 
municipal government. 
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TEACHERS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AGENCIES. - s 


[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, N. ¥., 225 Fiftn Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
“Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

dirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Cricago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Boston schools in 1924 will re- 
quire $12,772,711 for salaries, fuel, 
light and every other expense except 
new buildings, for which other pro- 
vision is made. 

Dean Bessie Leach Priddy of ‘the 
State Teachers Coilege at Ypsilanti 
has resigned to accept the ceanship 
of women at the State Univers‘ty of 
Missouri at Columbia. She will have 
the oversight of 2,500 women. Dr. 
Stratton D. Brooks, the new president 
at the University of Missouri, grad- 
uated from the Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal School before graduating from 
the Michigan State University. 


J. J. Davis, United States secretary 
of the Department of Labor, is the 
most heroic official that has grappled 
with the problems of ch:ldren. 


Here 


are some of the statemenis he has re- 
cently made: “Five hundred thousand 
children in America are growirg up 
in neglect. Poorly manzged county 
farms and orphans’ homes and_ the 
practice of sending orphau children 
into ail kinds of homes are responsibie 
for much of the prevalent crime and 
poverty, and will continue to be re- 
sponsible. You cannot mend this sit- 
uation, but you can end it through 
your fraternal organizations by tak- 
ing upon yourselves the responsibility 
of their care. What children are to- 
day America will be tomorrow.” 


Professor Chester L. Brewer has 
returned to the University of Missouri 
as professor of Physical Education 
and director of Athletics. He held 
the same position from 1911 to 1917 
when he resigned to accept a similar 
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position at Michigan Agricultural 
College. During the past year he has 
been professor of Physical Education 
in the University of California. Mr. 
Brewer's popularity with the faculty, 
alumni and students and his ability 
in all things athletic are sure to give 
the department of physical education 
under President Stratton D. Brooks 
high national recognition. 


Meetings te be Held 
OCTOBER. 


15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
bany. W. C, Mepham, Merrick. 

15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 


16-17: Council of Superintendents, 
Albany. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 


B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
18-19-20: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association. D. w. McClelland, 
president. 


18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 


18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka. W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas Teachers 


State 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan, 
20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


Every school needs it. 


best returns. 


better pay. 


" It is the best machine for the 


Quiet helps in application and con- 
centration. Application and concentra: 
tion give better work. Better work gives 


More work and less fatigue go with 
the “natural touch.” 


TEACH TYPING THE 1923 WAY 


with the 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 


_— the Quiet 12 pupils 


learn well to earn well. 


turbs nobody. 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Employers now demand quiet 
combined with capacity and 
durability—the quantity, quality 
and satisfaction that are fur- 


nished by the Quiet 12. 
The Quiet 12 may be operated in the 


ante-room, the conference room or even 
in the employer’s private office. It dis- 


Investment in the Quiet 12 pays big 
dividends in proficient pupils. 


Branches Everywhere 
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20: Indiana State Kindergarten 

Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 

26: Middlesex County (Mass.), 
Tremont Temple; Ford Hall, and 
State House. A. L. Doe, secre- 
tary; Paul C. Scarborough, presi- 
dent, Newton. 

29: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
Superintendent McCann, 
president. 

29-Nov. 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J. C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 

NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Assdciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 

$-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E. L. Haynes, 
Methuen. 

26-28: New York State Teachers 
Association, Albany, 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Albany. 
27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educationa] As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of Pennsyi- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 

Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers, Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D 

6-8: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Buffalo. 

26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 

27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation. of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.. under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 

%-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


FEBRUARY. 1924. 
44-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 


26-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have in our lists October and November positions for available teachers. 


A few choice candidates for sudden vacancies. 


Registration free 


No charge to scheol officials © 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 

° best Schools and Col-. 
leges ané pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. ~ 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


38TH YEAR 


serving of promotion 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as a 
Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ete to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


and Governesses, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


for every department of instruction; 
Schools to parents. Call on or address ; recommends good 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogg's Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


a If you need a t h 
sirable place or know where a teacher may 


31 Union Square, New York. 


be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 

Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 


super:or people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to schoo) officials. 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st... 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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NEW TITLES IN 


The Macmillan Porket Classics Series 


Churchill’s RICHARD CARVEL 


Edited by H. G. Paur, University of Illinois 


The delightful romance of early ‘revolutionary days in Mary- 


~» Jand,'with an illuminating set of notes and suggestions for study. 


Eliot’s ADAM BEDE 


Edited by S. W. Parrerson, New York Training School for Teachers 


, . A new edition of one of Eliot’s masterpieces with adequate 
notes and suggestions. A Study Outline by the editor may be 
secured. 


Kingsley’s HEREWARD THE WAKE 
Edited by C. H. Raymonp, Lawrenceville School, N. J. 


The picturesque portrayal of early Britain is supplemented by 
understanding notes. A Study Outline will follow shortly. 


Chaucer’s CANTERBURY TALES 
Selections from The Modern Readers’ Chaucer 
By Joun S. P. Tatritock and Percy MAcKAYE 


Chosen and edited by Cari W. ZIEGLER, Principal, Junior High School, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Six tales brought to the understanding of the high school 
- student and the general reader by careful notes. Map, introduction, 
and study suggestions are included. 


Price 48 cents each. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


~ New York Boston Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta - - San Francisco 
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